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From the Bookshelves 


-Build; Philosophy and Program of the Iona 
phia 7, Kirkridge (Witherspoon Bldg.), 1945. 60 cents. 

The author of this uncommonly stimulating little book, 
minister emeritus of a church in a working-class section 
of Glasgow, initiated the Iona Community in 1938. John 
Oliver Nelson, now secretary of the Federal Council's 
Commission on the Ministry, writes the “American [ore- 
word.” He explains that the community has its head- 
quarters on the island of Iona, “birthplace of Scottish 
Christianity.” Its members—ministers and craftsmen— 
accept a common Rule of work, study and prayer. Dur- 
ing the summer the headquarters are on the island where 
the ancient abbey is being rebuilt. Young ministers unite 
with the Community for at least two years. They have 
three months’ training on the island and then go to pio- 
neer parish stations. “Within the Church of Scotland,” 
writes Dr. Nelson, “these men have already set a pat- 
tern of vivid, sacrificial ministry.” 

The reader can well believe that statement. Dr. Mac- 
Leod sounds a clarion call for a re-thinking of the wor- 
ship services and the general work of the church. “Our 
present tragedy, with ‘one world dying and the other 
powerless to be born,’ is that the Church is too ethereal 
in its instructions, and the world too material in its con- 
structions.” The difficulty, Dr. MacLeod believes, is “our 
forgetfulness of the Incarnation and what it implies for 
our whole understanding of the ‘spiritual.’”” Conversion 
means “a complete transformation”; we deal “with the 
old things in a new way.” Baptism signifies that “‘to be- 
come a Christian is a total affair, a mind-spirit-soul-and- 
body affair: a total immersion.” It is a “corporate affair.” 
Following baptism “the future of the Body Politic... 
now commands the interests of men. . . . Social concern 
is not an implication of the Gospel, it is an obligation. 
. . . And ‘social concern’ is not fastidious lectures in 
citizenship. To be baptized is to become political. Poli- 
tics is the science of men’s bodies and what happens to 
them. And the wrong thing is going to happen to the 


-Body Politic unless those who know the true humanity 


and the real destiny of man take their obligatory place 
in the dust of controversy. ... To be human is to be- 
come involved.” 

Dr. MacLeod speaks with equal vigor on current prac- 
tices of the church. “The serious week-day business of a 
congregation is to create the apparatus for the exercise 
of reconciliation; reconciliation to each other because 
God has reconciled us to Himself in Jesus Christ.” There 
is need for an economic witness as well: “segregated 


stewardship is not enough. .. . And—in our congrega- 
tions—those who see it must begin to fumble with ex- 
periment towards the discovery of a more total witness.” 

“Most people” are no longer “Christians at heart.” But 
“we will do almost anything rather than face the fact 
that we are a small minority again. ... We have not 
grasped it in the kind of sermons we preach: or the kind 
of services we have: or the pamphlets we publish: or the 
things we do or the way we do them.” 

A little book, but one that should be read widely and 
thoughtfully. Inez M. Cavert. 


Shinto: The Unconquered Enemy. Py Robert O. Ballou. 

New York, Viking Press, 1945. $2.75. 

Robert O. Ballou outlines here the history of the de- 
velopment of Shinto in Japan from the days of pre-history 
to the present. It was, he believes, “the aggressive, war- 
making power of Shinto” that gave the Japanese armed 
forces “their life, their strength, and their purpose of world 
domination.” We must also win the ideological victory 
over Shinto if we are really to win the war. The author 
makes a distinction between state Shinto, religious Shinto 
and “popular” Shinto, calling the latter “a composite 
of folk beliefs and practices.” State Shinto “domi- 
nates the education of every school child of Japan and the 
daily indoctrination of every adult.” It is to be approached 
as “a political creed which is an enemy of civilization.” 

But the author is not completely discouraged. The 
same scriptures which state Shinto quotes to prove “the 
divine origin of the Japanese people, the especial divinity 
of the emperors and the inferiority of all other peoples” 
can also be quoted “in at least equal length and with equal 
positiveness to controvert the doctrines of international 
evil which have been built on Shinto texts.” Mr. Ballou 
urges the enlistment of “the aid of a panel of Western, 
Chinese, and Japanese scholars . . . to search Japanese 
literature” from the earliest periods to “the immediate pre- 
war years for authority to support the concepts of the 
equality of man, peace, and international cooperation.” 

In Part II Mr. Ballou presents selections from Japa- 
nese literature to support his thesis. He makes a good 
case for much of it—though it is difficult to see the re- 
lation of some of the materials in this section. But some 
readers may yet wonder how it happened that Japan 
changed in the late nineteenth century from a relatively 
unaggressive country to a highly nationalistic one. It 
hardly seems that the situation is as relatively simple as 
Mr. Ballou pictures it. Such readers may also doubt 
whether the indoctrination in a more adequate national 
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philosophy can ever be carried on successfully from with- 
out. 


The Art of Plain Talk. By Rudolf Flesch. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1946, $2.50. 

Mr. Flesch’s studies of readability should benefit every 
public speaker and writer who wishes clearly to convey 
his thought. They are not for those who deal in confu- 
sion and “double talk.” In a day of complex issues and 
vague generalization his tests for clarity should be widely 
used. His recommendations are sensible; they may be 
readily applied. Brevity, he points out, is not the same 
thing as simplicity. 

Mr. Flesch illustrates his method by describing the 
streamlining that has occurred in the Chinese language 
through many generations. Chinese words have been 
“stripped to their essential meaning and purpose” ; word 
order and a distinction between “full” and “empty” 
words have replaced grammar. Next to Chinese, English 
has gone farther in eliminating inflections and straighten- 
ing out irregularities than any other language. 

The recommendations include (1) the use of short sen- 
tences, (2) the discard of “language gadgets,” (3) a re- 
duction in the use of affixes, (4) the spacing of important 
ideas so that time is allowed for understanding, and (5) 
the use of familiar constructions and personal references. 
A yardstick is provided which measures the quality of 
writing by the length of sentences, the number of affixes 
and personal references—a quick reference table to mea- 
sure readability. 

A good method of applying the recipe—to talk about 
people in short sentences with many root words—is given. 
“Use verbs,” says Mr. Flesch, and preferably active verbs. 
Avoid crowding your language by using as few adjectives 
and adverbs as is possible without crippling the expres- 
sion of your thought. 

Mr. Flesch gives sound and refreshing advice on punc- 
tuation. He reminds the reader that language develops 
and is streamlined by popular use. He deplores the de- 
vice of “talking down,” and opposes limiting the vocabu- 
lary and rejecting all abstractions. 

Scientists and experts need their special jargons for 
clear and precise communication among themselves. It 
is not necessary that laymen should understand what 
cannot be explained in the popular tongue. There is a 
point beyond which one who wishes to understand must 
cease to be “lay.” Textbooks are now written for teachers, 
who desire good exercises and organization for teaching. 
They should be written for the student. 

Adults often misunderstand the art of writing for chil- 
dren. Following “word counts” formulas they limit the 
vocabulary. But children want to add to their word 
knowledge. They learn the meaning of words through 
the context and assimilate a great deal of knowledge from 
overtones, atmosphere and background. 

Edith Trotter. 
Language and Myth. By Ernest Cassirer. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. $2.00. 

A distinguished German philosopher, for some time 
before his death visiting professor at Columbia Universi- 
ty, was particularly concerned with the “theory of knowl- 
edge.” THis thesis was, his translator explains, that “phi- 
losophy of mind... involves a theory of prelogical con- 
ception and expression, and their final culmination in 
reason and factual knowledge.” He did not accept the 
usual theory that myth should be excluded from philo- 
sophical interest either as “divine revelation” or as “a 
miscarriage of logical explanation, a product of igno- 


rance.” Rather, myth is one form of symbolism. Lan- 
guage, the “prime instrument of reason” reflects man’s 
“myth-making tendency more than his rationalizing ten- 
dency.” 


Professor Cassirer, studied the evolution both of relig- 
ious ideas and of language. He found that “myth and 
language play similar roles in the evolution of thought 
from momentary experience to enduring conceptions, 
from sense impression to formulation, and that their re- 
spective functions are mutually conditioned. Together 
and in combination they prepare the soil for the great 
syntheses from which our mental creation, our unified 
vision of the cosmos springs.” Indeed, “theoretical, prac- 
tical and aesthetic consciousness, the world of language 
and of morality, the basic forms of the community and 
the state—they are all originally tied up with mythico- 
religious conceptions.” Particularly interesting is the dis- 
cussion of the Word as “a sort of primary force, in which 
all being and doing originate.” The Word must first be 
conceived as “a substantive being and power, before it 
can be comprehended as an ideal instrument, . . . and as 
a fundamental function in the construction and develop- 
ment of spiritual reality.” 

Language and myth are “two diverse shoots from the 
same parent stem, . . . springing from the same basic 
mental activity, a concentration and heightening of simple 
sensory experience.” 

Professor Cassirer’s little book will be of particular 
interest to students of the philosophy of religion. _ 


When You Marry. By Evelyn Millis Duvall and Reuben Hill. 

New York, Association Press, 1945. $3.00. 

The authors, Evelyn Millis Duvall, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations, and Reuben Hill, 
associate professor of sociology at Iowa State College, 
have brought valuable background experiences and effec- 
tive pooling of insights to this work. They take the young 
person where he is and aid him to interpret himself and 
his background as factors in his prospects for successful 
marriage. Dating, love, courtship and the principles un- 
derlying wise choice of a marriage partner are interpreted. 
The reader is stimulated by a “Check Yourself” device 
which offers questions, the answering of which will en- 
able him to know whether he is grasping the principles 
set forth. There are also many valuable charts. 


Marriage is seen as a process involving many adjust- 
ments. Case illustrations show different ways of meet- 
ing situations. Difficulties and conflicts are not to be 
taken too seriously. Rather they are the accompaniments 
of necessary adjustments and they can be used in the 
interest of growth and better understanding. Interesting 
facts are given on the increase of divorce along with a 
treatment of attitudes toward such marital disaster. There 
is a valuable discussion of what holds a marriage together. 
A chapter entitled “Family Life and Religious Living,” 
contributed by Sylvanus M. Duvall, gives an unusually 


helpful interpretation of the problems of religious adjust- 


ment and the values of religious living in the family. 

The effect of war on the family is interpreted in terms of 
speeding up the processes of disintegration, some of which 
were already present. Casualties in wartime marriages 
must be expected, but we must also recognize that many 
marriages entered into in wartime have the qualities 
necessary for permanence. The need of adult education 
for these new homemakers and of counselling services 
should appeal to schools, churches, and other educational 
and service agencies. 
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The authors face definitely the likelihood of an in- 
crease in divorce in the years just ahead. At the same 
time they challenge youth and its leaders to put marriage 
on a sound basis of educational interpretation and charac- 
ter training. This well written and authoritative book 
will be of genuine value to religious leaders, parents and 
teachers as well as young people. 

Appendices add a “Marriage Prediction Scale” pre- 
pared by Prof. Ernest W. Burgess and Dr. Leonard 5. 
Cottrell, Jr., and a list of marriage and family counseling 
services in various parts of the country. 

L. Foster Wood. 


The Living Bible. Rev. Ed. By William Clayton Bower. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. $1.50. 

Jesus the Carpenter’s Son. By Sophia L. Fahs. Boston, The 

Beacon Press, 1945. .$2.00. 

Guide to Old Testament Study. By Mildred C. Luckhardt. 

New York, Association Press, 1945. $1.50. 

Light on Our Path. By Mildred C. Luckhardt. New York, 

Association Press, 1945, $2.50. 

The Living Bible is a revised edition of a very signifi- 
cant book. It concerns the place of the Bible in religious 
experience and its use in religious education. Dr. Bower's 
main thesis is that the Bible grew out of the efforts of a 
community of persons to meet the “demands of a chang- 
ing culture,” and that it “will find its essential function 
in modern religious experience when its priceless deposits 
of a past religious experience are used in releasing and 
giving continuity and guidance to religious experience in 
the living present in which alone the religious community 
exists.” 

This “functional” principle requires reorganization of 
biblical materials because of their artificial arrangement, 
but more fundamentally it requires that attention be fo- 
cussed upon present need, not on mastery of a given body 
of subject matter. “In the deepest sense it is not the 
function of religious education to teach the Bible. In a 
much more significant sense it is the function of religious 
education to assist growing persons to achieve a religious 
adjustment to their world through the utilization of the 
Bible as a resource, together with every other fruitful 
resource that can enrich one’s understanding and appre- 
ciation of the religious quality of our common experience 
of our world.” As a faithful adherent to the develop- 
mental position in education, Dr. Bower makes much of 
process, continuity and historical perspective. Apart from 
cultural process the Bible is unintelligible, he holds. Even 
so, a principle of selection must be applied, for much of 
the Bible has no significant relevance to contemporary life. 
On the other hand there are portions of the Old Testa- 
ment that fairly shout their relevancy to contemporary 
social, political and economic problems. Dr. Bower, as his 
scholarship and his long ministry entitle him to do, illus- 
strates his point by reference to his own Bible lying be- 
fore him as he writes: “Some of the sections, like the 
Chronicles, Kings, Leviticus and the Song of Songs, are 
almost as unworn and unstained as when they came from 
the publisher. Other sections, like the eighth century 
prophets, some of the psalms, the gospels, the Pauline 
epistles, James and Revelation, show signs of great use. 
Some of these are so worn that the pages have fallen 
into shreds.” 


The author supports his thesis by brief accounts of the 
cultural changes that are reflected in biblical literature 
and traces their influence with a scholar’s hand. His 
major problem, of course, is to make a convincing case 
for the uniqueness of those values of the Bible which 
he wishes to recover in a time when the Bible is coming 
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to be “a remote, unknown and unimportant book,” after 
having rejected the conventional ground of that unique- 
ness. His viewpoint is essentially naturalistic, and hence 
he evaluates the “end-products of a past religious experi- 
ence,” such as the Bible represents, solely in functional 
terms with the present moment of history as the point 
of reference. He avoids, however, the error of the many 
educators who see in “process” nothing but “flux,” and 
thus sacrifice all criteria of historical evaluation. He sees 
that “as long as human nature remains human nature, 
the urge for the fulfillment of life will abide relatively 
unchanged.” And his challenge cannot be easily fended 
off: Since the Bible manifestly acquired its character in 
the stress of successive historical situations, how shall 
its significance be preserved except by reenactment in con- 
temporary experience? 

Mrs. Fahs, if this reviewer is not mistaken, would sub- 
scribe to Dr. Bower's thesis in its entirety. Her little 
book is an impressive effort to recover for young readers 
the life of Jesus and to cast the whole account in a 
naturalistic frame of reference. Objective historical ac- 
curacy has been sought, both in the text and in the draw- 
ings; but in the interpretation innovations appear. The 
author is frank about its controversial character, warning 
her young readers that “many scholars and Christian lead- 
ers will disagree heartily with the Jesus presented in this 
book.” At one point she seems not to sense the reaction 
to be expected. The omission of all reference to the bibli- 
cal story of Jesus’ birth is justified on the ground that 
“it does not really matter how or when or where Jesus 
was born.” This is, of course, the essence of the doc- 
trinal question involved. No one, probably, ever regarded 
the circumstances of Jesus’ birth unimportant except those 
who were already convinced that those circumstances 
were natural. 

But while the miraculous elements of the biblical narra- 
tive are either omitted or reinterpreted in non-miraculous 
fashion the intensely reverent spirit of the whole account 
and its fidelity to the religious faith of Jesus preclude any 
assumption of iconoclasm merely for its own sake. Mrs. 
Fahs manifestly believes that stripping the New Testa- 
ment story of miraculous elements will give it new life and 
wider acceptability. There will be very different opinions 
about this. In reciting the post-crucifixion events, the 
author says: “Tie rumor spread that Jesus had actually 
come out of his coffin, that Peter and John had seen him, 
and that several of the women also had talked with him; 
they would see him only for a few moments, and then 
he would mysteriously disappear again. Finally, several 
of them dreamed they saw Jesus rise up from the earth 
—higher and higher—until he disappeared entirely. 
They believed he had gone to heaven to be with God. And 
after that their dreams of seeing him and talking with 
him stopped.” Reference is then made to hopes of a sec- 
ond coming and to the gradual spiritualization of the 
Christian hope. The spirit of Jesus never need die: 
“When he lived on the earth, only small groups could 
listen to his words. Today his teachings are heard and 
his story is told weekly in thousands of houses of wor- 
ship.” But it is not precisely this story. Speaking of St. 
Paul, Dr. Bower, in the book reviewed above says, “Only 
one who held his beliefs with some such conviction as to 
their supernatural origin could have left his mark so 
deeply upon the whole development of Christian thought 
as he did.” 

Yet any person who turns aside from this little book on 
theological grounds will miss a beautiful, revealing, and 
reverent narrative. 


= 
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Mrs. Luckhardt’s two companion books bring us back 
to a more conventional approach to biblical study. The 
results of critical scholarship are accepted, but scientific 
problems are not worried about. It is even suggested in 
the Guide that it “is possible to reconcile the scientific 
viewpoint that the biblical account of creation if one 
reads Genesis 2:4, which suggests that the earth may 
have been formed in different ages.” But the important 
point is that we have here two books designed to make 
young people familiar with the Old Testament without 
any special effort at critical reconstruction. As a result 
the seventy stories in Light on Our Path have an impres- 
sively authentic quality. As Professor Adelaide Case says 
in the Foreword, the author “has succeeded in keeping the 
spirit and flavor of the Bible, with the happy result that 
her stories will serve as an interpretation of the biblical 
text itself rather than as a substitute for it.” 

The Guide contains part of a four-year Bible-study 
course, adapted both to Sunday school use and to the 
needs of week-day religious education classes. The book 
of stories may prove useful in public schools where the 
dearth of this kind of material has been complained of. 
Many teachers will think the questions and review tests 
rather too formal and stereotyped, but the course is in- 
tended to be flexible. The author is director of religious 
education of the Rye Presbyterian Church, New York. 
The teachers under her supervision “planned the course, 
taught it, corrected and revised it, and are finding it con- 


tinually practical and inspirational.” She invites consul- 


tation. I. Ernest Johnson. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work; Se- 
lected Papers; Seventy-Second Annual Meeting, 1945. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945. $5.00. 

In 1945 the National Conference of Social Work was 
not able to meet as a single group. Instead a selected 
group of papers by outstanding authorities were made 
available to local communities for one day meetings. “In 
all, 139 such meetings were held.” Certain of these papers 
were selected for the Proceedings. The topics covered are 
on a wide variety of subjects: “Social Work Faces Broad 
Issues,” “Social Work Serves the Returning Veteran,” 
“Next Steps in the Public Social Services,” “Social Work 
Considers Problems of Organization,” “Labor Partici- 
pates in Social Work,” “Social Work Reconsiders Some 
Questions of Method,” “Social Work Serves Children,” 
“Social Work Looks at the Nation’s Health,” “Social 
Work Thinks Through Its Responsibility for Social Ac- 
tion.” 

Among the speakers were Vera Micheles Dean, director 
of the Research Department, Foreign Policy Association, 
on “The Implications of the Peace”; Alvin Johnson, for- 
merly director of the New School for Social Research, 
on the Ives-Quinn Act; Chester D. Snell, on “The En- 
during Values of United Service Organizations” ; Thomas 
J. Parran, U. S. Surgeon General, on “Are Medical Ser- 
vices in the United States Adequate to Meet the Nation’s 
Health Needs.” 

For those who heard the papers presented at the New 
York meeting the presidential address, “The Year of De- 
cision for Social Work” by Ellen C. Potter of the New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
was outstanding. She presented as principles which she 
believed the National Conference should follow in this 
“vear of decision” : 

“We rededicate ourselves to the great educational func- 
tion of discussion and interpretation within the frame- 
work of the diversified fields of the social services. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


We commit ourselves, unreservedly, 
tion of interracial, religious, and other minority cultural 
tensions. ... At the core of this problem and its solution 
lies our fidelity (individually and collectively) to our be- 
lief in the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
and the dignity of the human beings who are involved 
with us in the search for a Christian brotherhood. 

“We commit ourselves, unreservedly, to the service of 
the nation as a whole... .” 1, M. C. 
Women and Girls in the Young Men’s Christian Association: 

A Study of Current Practices. New York, Bureau of Rec- 

ords, Studies and Trends, National Council of Young 

Men’s Christian Associations (347 Madison Ave.), 1946. 

Some YMCA’s have long included women and girls 
in their membership. “The trend in recent years has been 
upward.” The demand for such service arises in com- 
munities where the needs of women and girls for the type 
of service the YMCA offers men are not met; either 
there is no YWCA or its facilities are inadequate. The 
women served, like the men, tend to come from “‘the 
large middle-class Protestant population.” The authors 
of the study feel that it is “urgent” that both national 
and local YMCA leadership “reach some agreement on 
the basic policy involved” in the type of membership open 
to women and girls. More attention should be given to 
securing “adequate leadership for the women’s and 
girls’ program.”” There is also need for “forthright and 
persistent exploration” in the relationship between the 
YMCA and the YWCA. “True organizational comity 
and well-planned cooperation” may in the end prove to 
be more important than merely spreading the service of 
the YMCA. The writers of the report believe that “a 
joint strategy is at least to a degree feasible.” A number 
of recommendations are made along the lines of the gen- 
eral findings. I. M. C. 


Youth and Jobs in Canada. Prepared for The Canadian Youth 
Commission. Toronto, The Ryerson Press (Boston. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc.), 1945. $1.25. 


The Canadian Youth Commission is a private, inde- 
pendent group which aims (1) to study the main prob- 
lems of young people from 15 to 24 years of age. (2) to 
draft reports and recommendations based on its studies, 
and (3) to promote the acceptance of its recommenda- 
tions by governments and private agencies having respon- 
sibility in this field. With the assistance of about 1,000 
professional workers and laymen the Commission has con- 
ducted a comprehensive survey of the needs and inter- 
ests of Canada’s young men and women. The results 
are now appearing in a number of informative reports 
whose significance is not confined to Canada. 

Young Canada is troubled about the future. “One can- 
not live through a world depression and a world war in 
quick succession,” says the “Postscript,” “without gen- 
erating a few doubts about the way society operates.” But 
these young people “do not expect Utopia and are them- 
selves ready to face difficulties. What they want essen- 
tially is the chance as workers and citizens to play their 
part along with adults in finding the solutions to Canada’s 
postwar problems.” 

The report is a study of the mood and the desires and 
needs of youth; it considers the requirements, difficulties 
and pitfalls in seeking the basic solution of the problem 
of full employment; it examines measures which might 
supplement that solution as well as the possibilities in em- 
ployment services and the needs of special groups. 

Both the survey findings and the Commission’s recom- 
mendations will be useful to students of postwar economy 
in any nation. 
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